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HISTORY OF THE CHIPPEWA NATION AS TOLD BY 
THEMSELVES AND CATHOLIC DOCUMENTS 


By J. O. Kinnaman, A.M. 


INTRODUCTION 


The native red man of the American forest and plain has been 
a favorite character of story and fiction for years; he has been 
painted in all colors and light, in all the varying traits of the 
many-sided white man, or, rather, as white man seemed to see 
him through the prejudiced and bigoted glasses of white man’s 
conceit. One man has portrayed the Indian both on his benevo- 
lent and malevolent sides. Some have said that the charac- 
teristics attributed by him to the chief Indian character of the 
Leather Stocking Tales, Big Serpent, never existed in any real 
American Indian; that the author took white man’s charac- 
teristics and dressed them in red skin and called him a good 
representative American Indian. 

Such a man as the Big Serpent probably never existed in the 
concrete, but the traits attributed to him surely did and do 
exist today. The characteristics of the man exist today, yet 
his manners, address and trend of thought no longer exist, at 
least among the Eastern Indians. The Cooper Indian, as regards 
manners and customs, is a thing of history, fiction and legend 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Further, those who affirm that the Indian is doomed to imme- 
diate extinction are again mistaken. It is estimated that there 
are as many Indians within the bounds of the United States 
as there were within the same territory at the time Columbus 
discovered America. There are at present within the bounds 
of the United States 277,000 Indians, nor does that include 
French half-breeds. The difference consisting in the fact that 
they do not occupy so much territory as formerly. 
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It may be laid down as a general law that primitive man, 
coming in contact with white man’s civilization, absorbs all its 
vices and none of its virtues, and, as a result, a primitive race 
is doomed to extinction. This law does not hold true in the 
case of the Indian. If the history of wrong and oppression 
could be lifted from the shoulder of the Indian, and kindness, 
justice and humanity substituted, who is prophet enough to tell 
the place that he would be occupying today in Caucasian civi- 
lization ? 

The history of white man’s treatment of the Indian from 1608 
to the present is a very dark and bloody record, a record of 
injustice, oppression, deceit, cruelty, utter disregard for the 
rights and liberties of the true native of the forest and plain. 

White man has always had one bottomless maw to feed—his 
pocket-book—and it must have its portion regardless of the 
manner in which plunder is obtained. 

The Indian has always been a guileless victim; he can’t under- 
stand his white brother’s ceaseless and endless desire for gain— 
for the piling up of possessions. Time is of no value to him; 
present wants supplied and he takes ‘no thought for tomorrow.” 
But the merciless tyrant of the white man’s greed has caused 
him (the Indian) endless suffering and mountain-high injustice. 

While I write, I have in mind an acquaintance of mine, an 
old man now, but once young and active, who won wealth by 
trading (?) with the sons of the forest and plains. Can we say 
that he got it through honest trade? Anyone who has the 
least knowledge of “trader” methods, knows better. How 
many noble red men did he send to a drunkard’s grave, take 
the venison from the mouths of helpless children and women 
and deprive them of their native clothing? The Great Manitou 
of the Indian only knows. 

If the best element of our civilization paved the way for its 
march, the story would be far different. By the time this better 
element reaches the scene of action, the mischief has been done; 
and it takes several generations of devoted men and an awful 
sacrifice of primitive men before the tide is turned for the better. 

Of course we find the pessimist who says, “the old fellows were 
all right, but the young chaps—.’’ What does that dash really 
and truly imply? This: the “young chaps” have learned the 
wiles and deceits of the white man, and he meets his competitors 
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with his own methods; in other words the “young chaps”’ are 
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not so gullible as their forefathers. The younger generations 
have been taught the “trick of civilization’’ in white man’s own 
school and by his own treachery. 


On the other hand I know a gentleman who has lived among 
the Indians and who has been honest and upright with them, 
taking simply a legitimate profit. He, today, is only a well-to-do 
merchant, but honored and respected by all the Indians with 
whom he comes in contact. He is the exception rather than the 
rule. It is injustice, not incompetence that has kept the 
Indian down the ladder of civilization: it has been a real case 
of might being right. 


When the Indians were finally herded on reservations (the 
Government always picking the poorest and most worthless 
land it could find to transform into a reservation, then turning 
the Indian loose, telling him to make a living and keep within 
bounds), men were appointed over them that understood the 
Indian character as much as an Ainu understands Christianity. 
Political “pull’’ and favoritism, not merit, and a thorough 
knowledge of Indian character secured lucrative positions for 
these gentlemen as agents; where on the one hand the agent 
could fleece the Indian and on the other hand the Government. 
The records of the mistakes and the blunders made, sometimes 
ignorantly and sometimes wilfully, is certainly a very dark blotch 
upon American history’s page. Did it end with blunders and 
mistakes? —No. Who can tell the numberless boys in blue 
who were sacrificed while trying to rectify the blunders of agents 
on the reservations and the still more ignorant but pompous 
and girth-bound officials at Washington? Who can ever relate 
the suffering and hardships of the scouts, both white and Indian, 
as they followed the trail of their outraged and enraged brethren ? 


If we stop to think and weigh the evidence of real history 
(not school book history) shall we be amazed that the Indian 
tried to wring tardy justice from the blind goddess by taking 
a few white scalps? Are we to wonder that the naturally bright 
and intelligent red man is backward and tardy in white man’s 
civilization ? 

But let us examine the real American Indian as we find him 
today East of the Mississippi River. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE LAND OF THE CHIPPEWAS 


From whence came the original Chippewa? Only from vague 
and misty traditions, or, more properly, from their conjectures 
can the question be answered. Let us follow both their con- 
jectures and legends in the attempt to solve it. 

In Eastern Canada is a river known to us as the Ottawa. It 
is an aboriginal name and not French; it is the name by which 
the river was known to the Indians. How did the Ottawas get 
into Michigan? Their traditions tell us that they migrated to 
that section of the country long before white man touched the 
continent; that they came from the banks of the river whose 
name they bear. How long this was before America was dis- 
covered cannot even be guessed. 

Following the Ottawa migration, the Chippewas came also; 
they followed nearly the same trail as the Ottawas; in fact, the 
same trail as afterwards was followed by French explorers. It 
was the Indian communication with Eastern Canada that made 
possible the westward march of the Frenchman. 

How much time was taken in the migration until they reached 
the point now known as Sault Ste. Marie cannot be computed, 
but from our knowledge of the leisurely movements of primitive 
people, we may conclude that years were consumed in journey. 
Even when once started they moved not until some strong out- 
ward pressure was brought to bear. Thus it might have been 
only a comparatively few years until they reached the ‘‘ Leaping 
Waters,’’ and it may have been several generations. No hint 
is given us concerning this part of their history. 

But at length they stood beside the “ Leaping Waters’’; from 
that time their history begins to take shape both in legend and 
conjecture. 

Some of the tribe stayed at the head of Lakes Michigan and 
Huron, and were constantly in communication with their kindred, 
the Ottawas, while others struck both west and south, spreading 
over the entire Northern Peninsula of Michigan and the northern 
part of Wisconsin. The southernmost limits reached in Michi- 
gan were in the vicinity of the city of Menominee, where they later 
became known as the Menominees, having their headquarters 
at the mouth of the river of the same name. 
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It is probable that the western point of Lake Superior marks 
the most westward permanent settlement, for they were then 
nearing the hunting grounds of the ferocious Sioux, with whom 
they were often at war. It seems to me that a line drawn from 
the mouth of the Chippewa river eastward to the mouth of 
the Menominee marks, in a general way, the southern boundary 
of the Chippewas. 

When we look into the natural products, for the support of 
man, we will not be surprised that the Chippewas still remain 
in this territory. Lake Superior produced for them white-fish 
and,lake-trout; the brooks and streams gave up their treasures 
of speckeled trout, beaver, otter and musk-rat. The forests 
were full of all kinds of game, large and small; produced the 
white birch from which they could make the graceful bark 
canoes. No land was so fertile for the production of such cereals 
and vegetables as the women pleased to culitvate. 

It is true that the winters were long and severe, but the luxu- 
riance of the summer far outweighed the other consideration. 

In regard to the immense mineral wealth of this section, the 
Chippewa knew next to nothing, or if he knew of some slight 
outcroppings of copper or iron it was of no use to him, as he did 
not use it for arrow tips or knife blades. Just where the Chip- 
pewas procured their flint arrowheads I have not been able to 
trace. It is possible that they received them from the Ottawas, 
who had a manufactory in their region, the Grand Traverse 
Country. 

They protected the natural resources of their country to the 
best of their ability. So carefully did they do this, and in some 
degree do so yet, that as a result this region still abounds with 
game of every description, the streams with fish, even the beaver 
is here in his last ditch, fighting for his very existence, but gain- 
ing in number and flourishing in spite of his struggle, due in the 
main, to the vigilant eye of his red brother. The bear does not 
yet know that white man is on the continent, though he has occa- 
sionally heard the crack of the rifle and the ring of the wood- 
man’s axe. Still there are thousands upon thousands of acres 
of virgin forest in which the foot of white man has seldom trod, 
and there are many brooks and streams in which no white man 
has ever seen passed a hook. 

This is the land of the Chippewa, the most intelligent of the 
northern Indians. This is the land possessed by him long before 
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Columbus touched the Southern Isles or Europe awoke from 
her stupor called the Dark Ages. Free as the streams that 
flow through his bounds, he wandered for ages in the sweet 
possession of this land. Forays he had with the Sioux, but 
seldom did this same haughty warrior of the plains venture into 
the indeterminable forest that was the home of the Chippewa. 

With white man he never disputed for the possession. Never 
did the scalp of a white settler dangle at his belt or smoke in his 
wigwam. Quick was he to take advantage of the better things 
the white man had to offer; also, we may say, some of the worst, 
for with the pale-face came also the curse of both races, and 
especially so of the primitive race, whiskey. 

What lines of communication were open in prehistoric times 
can only be a matter of conjecture, not of legend; but in historic 
times many trails led in many directions and the ends of them 
were far from the land of the Chippewas. To illustrate: one 
led to the spot where the city of Detroit now stands; another 
to the place where Grand Rapids now is; another to Chicago, 
to St. Joseph, and even to the Gulf of Mexico, to the St. Lawrence 
and westward to the Great Plains. The land of the Chippewas 
was a hub from which radiated trails that led to all parts of 
America. 

We will follow in more detail several of these trails as they 
bear on our history. Let us begin with the one that has its 
origin well towards the point of the finger of Keweenaw County. 
This traii probably began at Eagle Harbor, this being a good 
landing point for canoes coming from Royal Isle. For a distance 
of three miles this trail is purely Indian, i.e., until it strikes 
Copper Falls Mine, at which point we find mines once worked 
by the Mound Builders. The shafts sunk here by the Mound 
Builders were numerous. From this point to Houghton the 
Indian trail follows that of the Mound Builders, but at the port- 
age the Indian takes to his canoe and goes across Keweenaw 
Bay, and lands at most any place he pleases on the opposite 
shore. There were several favorite landing points, however: 
first, the little cape on which the village of Pequaming now 
stands; second, midway between Pequaming and L’Anse; from 
there to Ishpeming, Negaunee, and then following almost the 
line of the Northwestern Railroad to Menominee, thence to Green 
Bay, then both by trail and canoe to Chicago. 

The trail that led to Detroit took an altogether different 
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direction. This one crossed at Macinac; then almost straight 
southward to the southern boundary of Isabella County, where, 
prehistorically, there was a settlement of the Mound 
Builders, thence southeast until Detroit was reached. These 
two main lines of travel opened a vast territory of intercourse 
for the Chippewas. In fact, if we come to carefully study into 
their geographical knowledge, we will find that the American 
aborigines differed radically from the other primitive races now 
inhabiting portions of the earth. The negro of Africa, for 
instance, in Stanley’s time, was ignorant, as a rule, of the terri- 
tory beyond his own bounds; at least, what knowledge he pos- 
sessed was vague and unreliable. Not so the Chippewa; he 
knew the trails that would lead him in every direction, east, 
south, to the Mississippi, to Niagara or to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Furthermore, his acquaintance extended to the tribes of the 
most remote South. In short, the horizon of the Chippewa 
was not a narrow one at all; and I believe we are safe in saying 
that his general intelligence was above the average. 

Thus, many things have militated towards the general welfare 
of the Chippewa and his country. His high average intelli- 
gence, the absence of quarrel with the white intruder, the pro- 
ductiveness of his land, and at the same time a climate so rigorous 
that it compelled his constant activity in order to successfully 
battle with unrelenting nature, and love of homeland, have all 
aided the Chippewa to the position he now holds. 

When we come to read the accounts of the early Catholic 
missionaries, we must give due allowance to their lack of scien- 
tific observation, ignorance and also prejudice. We know from 
bitter experience that even the American tourist, when he finds 
himself in a foreign land, among unfamiliar customs, is ever- 
lastingly comparing what he sees and experiences with his home- 
land and always to the disadvantage of the country in which 
the unfortunate finds himself. Thus the Catholic Missionaries 
compared the primitive man, his manners, customs and life 
with the crystallized and effete civilization of Europe, and of 
course the disadvantage was with the Indian. To illustrate: 
The companion of Father Menard, who afterwards expressed 
his impression of the tribes through which he passed in a letter 
written to Quebec, said that the people live like the cattle of 
the fields, that there is no idea or ideal of morality among them; 
in other words, that families are promiscuous and that marriage 
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is a thing unknown. This was a statement of ignorance, utter 
ignorance, as we shall later show. 

Land, people, climate, all combined to produce a primitive 
tribe or nation of people who have survived, while their brethren, 
on the other hand, have become extinct and their names only 
survive. Furthermore, they will continue to survive, nor will 
they lose themselves by the commingling of white blood. The 
land is yet primitive, the hand of white man is not heavy. 





HOW OLD IS MAN? 
CHARLES Hattock, A.M., Pu.D. 


Anthropology, or the study of man, has received additional 
strength, as a science, from the publication of Sir Charles Lyell’s 
edition of the geological evidences of the antiquity of man. 
This book was first written fully forty years ago, when anthro- 
pology as a positive study was almost unknown. By its bold 
flight of thought at that time, Lyell’s views of the age of man 
were considered ingeniously paradoxical. Today a better knowl- 
edge of geology and the assistance given by philology have added 
such a mass of evidence as to place the views of this most 
distinguished of English scientists entirely beyond the vague 
position of speculative hypothesis. 

In the researches of the history of man, the leading question— 
the fundamental one— is, ‘“‘ How old is man?”’ 

A curious phase of human thought, and by no means an 
unnatural one, is here discoverable. Man’s comprehension as 
to the vastness of numbers seems to be at all times quite vague. 
Between a million of years and a billion of years, though appre- 
ciating numerically the difference when it is expressed by written 
figures, the measure of such a notation of time is, to many, almost 
incomprehensible. 

In regard to placing the antiquity of man’s presence on the 
earth, there seems to have been a tendency to choose the 
lowest possible estimate. Now, strange to say, when calculating 
the positions of the stars, the inclination of the human mind has 
been to place them at the greatest possible distance from the 
earth, from the sun, or from one another. It was perfectly easy 
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for us to accept the theory that such and such a star was millions 
on millions of miles distant from us, while when we studied 
man’s first presence on earth, the bold geologist who should have 
dared to have made man’s advent on this globe to recede a mere 
thousand of years or so, would have had his dictum received 
not only with considerable doubt, but, strange to say, would 
have been taxed with irreverence. 

To have transcended the traditional six or eight thousand 
years, was thought to have been a reckless endeavor to unsettle 
preconceived ideas. But as has been most wisely asked, “ How 
can the truth of this vital question as to man’s age be possibly 
arrived at by always adhering to the lowest estimates? Shall 
we be always safe by calculating wrongly?’’ With exceeding 
accuracy from the lacustrine habitations of man found in Switzer- 
land, the evidences are almost positive that they were built 
some 5,000 or 7,000 years ago, and a wide margin for error is 
allowed. At sixty feet deep in the Nile alluvium, fragments 
of brick have been found. Calculations of how long it has taken 
the Nile mud to deposit to such a depth were not difficult. In 
acentury the data showsalmost positively that three and one-half 
inches represented the thickness of the deposit. Sixty feet 
then represented a period of 30,000 years, according to M. Rosiere; 
Agassiz, when studying human remains found in Florida, coming 
from a lacustrine structure, declared them to be fully 10,000 
years old. A human skeleton, discovered under four buried 
forests, seems to point to an age of 50,000 years ago. 

Thirty-seven feet down in the blue clay of Toronto Bay, 
Canada, workmen in the waterworks tunnel have found human 
footprints. This find in the interglacial clay, deposited from 
50,000 to 100,000 years ago, is the most important geological 
discovery of that period made in America. W. H. Cross, de- 
scribing the find, said: “It looked like a trail. There were over 
one hundred footprints. There were large footsteps of all sizes, 
and a single print of a child’s foot, three and a half inches long. 
All the footsteps pointed north, except where some turned off 
to the side.” 

But these traces of the antiquity of man, whether positive 
or not, are as if but of yesterday in comparison with other evi- 
dences which are much more definite in character. In Torquay 
is Kent’s Cavern. It isa cavern where stalagmites are constantly 
forming. The carbonate of lime dissolved in water containing 
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an excess of carbonic acid, dripping through the upper surface 
of the cave is deposited as solid carbonate of lime. This simple 
chemical process, though constant, is a very slow one, a pellicle 
or film of lime being formed of exceeding thinness. In this 
particular cave, where this process has apparently been going 
on forever, names of persons which were cut two hundred 
years ago into the stalagmites are still visible, though covered 
over by a coating of varnish of fresh carbonate of lime. Very 
careful estimates of how long it would take to form an inch of 
stalagmite led the British Association to determine that a foot 
could be only produced in 20,000 years. Now, far below the 
stalagmite floor, specimens of man’s handicraft have been found. 
At the very lowest estimate, the flint weapons in Kent’s cavern 
were made half a million years ago. 

Isolated cases of this character might perhaps take away from 
the general value of such estimates of man’s age, but when we 
find them multiplied, we must give them a certain positive value. 
The evidences of man in Northern Europe before the ice period 
seem doubtful, or if he did exist, all traces of him have been lost. 

With questions of how far the pre-historic man differed from 
the present man we have little to do, save to indicate some 
curious researches made in the late Lyons Congress, where De 
Mortillets’ opinions in regard “to the existence of a species of 
man different from the present race’’ found advocates and oppo- 
nents. The argument is upheld strongly by linguistic proofs, 
and has for its basis the much disputed Development theory. 
It may be summed up as follows: ‘That a certain number of 
animals without the faculty of language were capable of acquir- 
ing it, and did actually acquire it, and were entitled to be called 
men. Then came a certain divergence—those who had the 
power of transmitting their thoughts by means of words im- 
proved until they became in time the men of today, while the 
other portion declined mentally, though gaining certain physical 
advantages, until they became anthropomorphoid apes— 
chimpanzees or gorillas!”’ 

Doctor Mortillet devotes twelve chapters of his great work 
on prehistoric times, to the story of mankind in the Tertiary 
Period. He takes the view that human beings did not then 
exist, but that ancestors did. The Adam of that period is known 
among savants by the name of Pithecanthropus erectus—the 
erect man-ape. Casting up the figures: 222,000” years for the 
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duration of the palzolithic period, 18,000 for the protohistoric 
and 6,000 for the historic period, and we get an amount of years 
for the term of the “incorrigible human race,’’ on the earth. 
But scientists believe this period too brief. They would expand 
it somewhat. 

A human skull is said to have been found in Kansas, imbedded 
in the solid rock. Should it eventually, at any time, prove to 
be a human skull, it will add evidence of man’s antiquity in 
America. If we are credited with having some of the crust of 
the earliest world yet known above the surface of the sea, the 
exact locality of which is, we believe, somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of St. Catharines, Canada, perhaps we may yet upturn 
the primitive skull, and the newest world would be proved to 
be the home of the oldest man. 

The Antiquity of Man.—Having made a study of wild and 
domestic animals for half a century and more, since early boy- 
hood, and watched their intercourse in barnyards and wildwoods, 
I find that all creatures become companionable to a degree when 
reciprocal confidence has been gained by hearsay on cultivation. 
Mammals, birds, fowls and reptiles have language. I have 
differentiated among poultry no less than thirty vocal expres- 
sions or notes and sounds of intercourse. This is a larger vocabu- 
lary than mankind required at the beginning of creation to express 
his various wants, pleasures and passions. Like bantlings and 
infants he had even fewer wants, and I conceive that anthropoids 
from away back have possessed no alphabet more extensive. 

Animals vary greatly in intellect all over their terrestrial 
range, and the wieldy elephant pipes out his hilarious phonics 
with the clearness of a spring frog in the swamp. Yet man had 
more abundant natural gifts. In fact, he was said to have 
dominated them in Eden by moral suasion, tact and devices. 
Intellect can be cultivated from kindergarten up, by observation 
and acquaintance. Some anthropoids are known to have ad- 
vanced to higher grades, and some deteriorated. The proficient 
students became intelligent beings. The laggard and stupid 
remained quadrumana, and content to grovel and take what 
came. Man invented comforts and made themselves comfort- 
able as soon as the developing planet became fit to occupy and 
produce sustenance. Man came into being when his turn came, 
but he "was not the earliest. But how did he develop? Obvi- 
ously by learning to apply for his use and wants the means 
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which he discovered. Many animals of the present day do 
this. To follow the practice of primitive man was no marvel. 
It was in good form for him to tie the tops of saplings together 
and so make a better shelter when caves and other natural 
covers were not at hand; or to climb a limber tree and swing 
himself across a deep and narrow stream which he could not 
ford. So of various expedients. 

Man had no trained language at the outset. His articulate 
sounds were all guttural, produced from the thorax. Later on 
he made use of linguals and labials. Efforts to talk or converse 
developed features and facial expression. He was hirsute at 
first. We have seen many a man of the present age and day 
whose entire bodies, except the face, were as hairy as those of 
animals. The more man learned to protect himself from the 
weather the smoother his skin became. In the equable climate 
of interglacial period he was content with a breech clout, after 
the fashion of modern Indians in summer weather, woven of 
grass or fig leaves—so recited in Genesis—but in colder super- 
vening climates in various parts of the globe he dressed in skins, 
like Nimrod and Esau of Bible times. And from that point 
of attainment man has made no advance in mere clothing up 
to the present date. He wears leather shoes and gloves and 
body furs. He has simply introduced various materials for 
garments and improved their texture, and devised hats and 
umbrellas (which were great inventions). Canes date back to 
the beginning of Paradise when the anthropoids broke off sticks 
to steady their steps in old age, or perchance to trounce a way- 
ward youngster, or club a vicious assailant of brute or man. 

This is about the whole story of man’s physical and individual 
development and growth. The primal age was the primary 
school. We have now advanced to the high school and classi- 
cal grades, where we are taught speed and rapid transmission 
of thought, and transit of persons by aerial flight and mechanical 
locomotion by land and submarine. We annihilate time and 
space. Later on we shall aspire to grades which will approach 
the divine qualities of omniscience and omnipresence; but we 
shall never gain omnipotence, which is an attribute and pre- 
rogative of Deity. 

"Let us hold fast to the promise that being created in God’s 
own image, we shall one day be like Him; and partakers with 
Him of all there is worth being, knowing and possessing. 
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CAN WE OBTAIN ANY DEFINITE KNOWLEDGE 


OF THE BEGINNING OF CIVILIZED LIFE? 


By N. Kopin 


By definite knowledge, the writer means proven facts, which 
can not be disputed, and which throw reasonably clear light 
on the place, the people, and some attendant circumstances of 
that innovation which we now call civilized life. This may 
seem to be a great deal; but it is well understood, that we can 
not possibly show where civilization started without showing 
some more. Some circumstances would naturally appear, if 
we were dealing with facts, and it is proposed here to set all 
theories and hypotheses aside and present nothing but facts, 
from which the reader can draw any conclusion that seems 
right. 

That man was once a savage, is not a mere hypothesis. It is 
now generally considered a proven fact. The further we go 
back, the more savage is humanity. Archeological remains 
show this, and the human language itself gives evidence of it. 

Man scarcely had a spoken language once. There is evidence 
that the speaking vocabulary was once so limited that a gesture 
language was used in preference to the spoken one and was 
developed to great perfection before it. The gesture language 
was also put into writing, picture writing, while man was not 
much more than a savage. Both the language and the writing 
are known to the American Indians today. This picture writing 
is fundamentally the same as the ideography of the Chinese, 
only the latter has obtained some short cuts, due to routine in 
writing. The first writing of the Egyptians and Babylonians 
was this ideography. 

In spoken language we can trace two stages of early develop- 
ment. First, man tried to make words by imitating sounds in 
nature. Whatever sound anything produced, that became its 
name, as near as man could imitate the sound. This class may 
be called imitation words. Where an idea was not connected 
with any certain natural sound, primitive man tried to find an 
example of what he meant, and used some of the names he 
already had, in a new sense. These are example words; some 
will call them metaphors, a term that would not always fit. 
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“Fox” and “foxy” are example words in the English language. 
In primitive times “wolf,” first an imitation word, became an 
example word among the Germanic ancestors. The wolf (ulf, 
lupus) is a great animal to run about, and the word for “to run,”’ 
laufer or loper is formed of itsname. There could not be enough 
example words of the names of animals and other objects in 
nature to express all naturally growing ideas, so the names of 
races or tribes began to be used. There were no words for 
friend, enemy, peace and many other ideas before; but the 
various behavior of neighboring tribes furnished examples, and 
their names became example words. Here is a great guide to 
a knowledge of primitive times; but there is not space enough 
to discuss them here. 

The object here is to point out, at least, where civilization 
started, and let circumstances name the race that started it; 
for there is not space enough in this paper to defend that tribe’s 
claim. Naturally, the writer would have to prove that its name 
was a real name. 

It is a question how much we should expect of a beginning 
civilization, or when civilization could be said to have started. 
We know well, that people in archaic times were not in possession 
of our civilization. We can not consider the first king or the 
first slave as a sign of beginning civilization. We can not expect 
that the first civilized tribe spent much of its time reading litera- 
ture and discussing philosophical questions. The Turcomans 
and the American Indians are probably more enlightened. The 
beginning of civilization did not mean exemplary condition so 
much as action. It meant thinking first and finally invention 
of a better way of living. It meant a rational regulation of the 
means of subsistence. In short, we might say, that civilization 
began with the domestication of animals and the cultivation of 
edible seeds and vegetables. A people that invented such a 
new mode of living would naturally invent other useful things. 
Some would think that a fixed abode should be included in 
civilization; but we must not be strict in this respect. An un- 
civilized fisherman on the coast probably had his permanent 
home, while a civilized tribe inland had to take its animals from 
one grazing ground to another and lived ina tent. On account 
of savages that came inland at all times looking for game, the 
civilized man had to be moving quite often. The civilized tribe 
was probably known to the others by the name “ movers.”’ 
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We get an impression that uncivilized people of the European 
varieties had quite permanent homes or villages. These were, 
as a rule, on the seashore or on the bank of a large river. This 
indicates that they depended a great deal on fishing. How we 
can see that primitive man preferred to live on the seashore, is 
something the writer will explain now. Of course, we find 
this mainly from ancient geographical names. We can dis- 
tinguish between the most ancient names and the later ones. All 
names and words were short in the primitive period. They were 
not only of one syllable, but also of one single consonant with a 
vowel before or after it. The names grew with time, and the 
latest names are the longest. Of course this applies to the 
spontaneous nomenclature of archaic times, not to the arbitrary 
naming of modern times. 

It will seem to many that if we can show from an ancient atlas 
where different people lived, the way ought to be tolerably clear. 
So it ought to be; but even here numerous theories have grown 
up and accumulated, which tend to block the way, and block 
all further research. It is careless linguists that are responsible 
for all that. They are engaged in tracing the etymology of 
words, not in studying the conditions of archaic times, and they 
carelessly give out from time to time what some ancient name 
might mean. The public considers them as authorities and 
believe that their opinion is final. 

The position of those irresponsible linguists is peculiar. 
Though they know that France, England and Turkey, for ex- 
ample, were named after the people that invaded or settled in 
those countries in later times, they use a different theory in 
regard to earlier names and try to find what they might mean. 
They proceed with the peculiar theory, that the most nation- 
alities not far back in time had no name, and the neighbors had 
to make up a name for them. They say that “Slavonian”’ 
means a person that can talk, and “German” means a spear 
man. They believe that the Romans were so ignorant that they 
had no name for a wide-spread nationality in their vicinity, 
but had to invent a name. If they had applied such theories 
to the time when human speech began, we would have nothing 
to say about them. There must have been a time when names 
began to come in use; but those were very short names. We 
can take the name “Germanus”’ and show that it is an archaic 
name with the‘Latin adjective ending “anus” added to it. We 
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can point out a district on an ancient map of Asia Minor, where 
the name Germ occurs many times alongside such names as 
Teuthrania and Gergith (Gergoth). But even the name Germ 
was comparatively late. It has three consonants and is in the 
third stage of development. 

Primitive man, naturally, did not name anything if he could 
help it, at least not arbitrarily. Incidentally he got names for 
the different human varieties that he noticed. It is plain that, 
when people built a town in archaic times, they did not name 
it any more than a man does his dwelling house. It was simply 
“the town.’’ There was no arbitrary naming of a town before 
some late emperor built one. 

Still, many of those early towns or dwelling places got names, 
that is, if there were people of another tribe near to name them. 
They gave the name of the race or tribe that lived in a particular 
place to the place itself. That is the way we have got geo- 
graphical names that date from the most primitive times. 
Where people of one race or tribe occupied a large district, there 
are no old names handed down, except on the border, where 
foreign people had given them a definite name. The people 
themselves named their towns as “the town up the valley,” 
“the town by the river,”’ “the town on the hill,” etc. Such 
names would not stand handling through ages. 

The question now arises: Where shall we look for the most 
primitive names? Or probably that is not the most important 
question. Our problem is rather to find the place where civi- 
lization started. If we find that, we can separate the most 
primitive names from the others in that district. It would be 
rash to act on the supposition that primitive names could not 
have been handed down, except where civilization started. 

Where shall we look for the starting point of civilization? 
It will probably not be necessary to waste many words on the 
theory that Turkestan, Mesopotamia or Chaldea, all dry districts 
in need of irrigation, were the places where civilization started. 
Humanity must have been able to find better places than those. 
We shall also not spend much time on the theory that the white 
race lived in the northern part of Europe. There is nothing to 
support it. Humanity naturally crowded toward a place that 
was not too cold or too dry; for drought meant poverty and 
starvation. Southern Europe and the coast of Asia Minor was 
an ideal district for uncivilized man to live in, and it was among 
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the uncivilized that civilization sprang up. As far as the Hindus 
are concerned, their home was evidently east by the Indus river, 
which is also named after them, and they spread out from there. 

In the desirable district just named there is a country from 
which all ¢ivilized nations are seen to have emigrated at the 
beginning of the historic period, or just before, and that is Asia 
Minor. We may also include Thrace, north of the Agean sea; 
but the rest of Europe must be ruled out as unimportant; for 
civilization advanced the most where many different races met. 
Mongols as well as Hindu adventurers crowded into Asia Minor 
and met other races from the west and the south. 

We can trace the Hindu (Arya) trail from the Iris river in 
Pontus across to Pisidia and then into Lydia and Chios island 
by names like Bartz in Pontus Berisa, Paradosa, Perta in Lyca- 
onia, Baratra, Baris in Pisidia, Bereta in Lydia, and Arius moun- 
tains on Chios island. We can plainly locate the old German 
home in northern Lydia and the nucleus of other European 
nations in other places. The Semites made a tour of Asia Minor. 
The Turous, that started civilization in Chaldea, came from 
Comagene and Iacotene (Akad) north of Syria and, when they 
moved out, the Semites came into their old home and into western 
Mesopotamia. This is shown by names like Assarinum (Assur), 
Arabiscus (Arab-Cush), and Abarne (Eber). 

We will now search the coast from the gulf of Iskenderoon to 
Greece for primitive names. We may remark here that we find 
a few of those names in Italy also; but there they are inland, not 
on the coast. This means that they mark colonies that are 
civilized enough to live inland. The names that we give in 
these lists are of one consonant, when the Greek or Latin ending 
is cut off. The ending “ae’’ (ai) is the old Greek plural ending. 
The names are of two types with the vowel before or after the 
consonant. 

PRIMITIVE PLACE NAMES 
Consonant D or T 


Ida mountains in Crete. 

Etis in Achaia. 

Eteia in Greece. 

Otcea, a district in Greece. 
Dotius campus west of Magnesia. 
Dium, west of the Macedonian gulf. as 
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Dium on Acte peninsula, Chalkidike. 

Datum, western Thrace. 

Dia, north coast of Bithynia. 

Dia in Troas. 

Ida mountains, southern Troas. 

Idzus sinus (gulf), south of Troas. 

Adz, coast of Ionia. 

Dios, north of Caystrius sinus. 

Teos, north of Caystrius sinus. 

Tios, in western Lycia. 

Note the dialectic variations of the name as we go along the 
coast. The Ad, Et, Da or Te element is supposed to be the 
white race. 

Consonant G or K 


Age and Agium, gulf of Corinth. 

figean sea. 

Achaia, southern part of Greece. 

Ikos island, east of Magnesia. 

Ege, on Palene peninsula, Chalkidike. 

Cium (Kion) on the lower Danube, western Dobrudsha. 

Cius (Kios) river and town, southwestern Bithynia. 

Acheium, western Troas. 

Caicus river in northern Ionia. 

Ege, south of the mouth of the Caicus. 

ga, promontory outside of Ege. 

Chios island west of Asia Minor. 

Gage, southeastern Lycia. 

Auge, southeastern Pamphylia. 

figee, north of the gulf of Iskenderoon. 

The Ak or Ke element has as its centre the islands of the 
f£gean sea, which is named after it. This and the Ad or Et 
element are supposed to be the old inhabitants of this district. 
The others, except the Abe (Avz), are intruders and are fewer 
in number. 

Consonant N 


Onos in Greece. 
Enea on Eneum promontory west of Thrace. 
Eion near the corner of Macedonia. 

Enus, south of the mouth of the Hebrus, Thrace. 
Nez island, southwest of Lemnos. 
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Eanum on the Bosporus, Bithynia. 
Eanum, inland in eastern Troas. 


Anza, Ionia, opposite Samos. 
The An or Ne element is supposed to be of the Mongolian 


kind. Their central position on the coast is in western Thrace. 
The names Fin, Hun, and Man contain the N element. Other 
foreign elements come in from the east. 


Consonant S 


Issus, in Syria on the gulf of Iskenderoon (Issus). 
Iasus, south of Miletus, Caria. 

Assesus, south of Miletus. 

Assus, south coast of Troas. 

Assa and Aisa in Chalkidike. 


Consonant L 


Ale, north of gulf of Issus (Iskenderoon), Cilicia. 
Aleius campus, eastern Cilicia, 

Elezus, Cilicia. 

Alaius promontory, west coast of Chios. 

Elea, near the mouth of the Caicus. 

Ilium on the Scamander, Troas. 

Elzus, southern Chersonesus. 


Consonant R 


Iris river, Pontus. 

Ere, north of Caystrius sinus. 

Arius mountains, northern Chios. 

The Ar’s and Al’s belong to the same race (Hindu). The 


L instead of R is due to the r-less speech of the S people, on 
whose trail they are constantly traveling. The S people are 
represented by the Chinese and American Indians. 


Consonant M 


Imma, east of Antiochia, Syria. 
Myus, Cilicia Trachea. 
Myus, north of Miletus. 


Consonant B, P or V 


Peium, inland in northeastern Phrygia. 
Apius campus in northern Lydia (inland). 
Abe (Ave), inland in Greece. 
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This element does not make much showing, but like the pre- 
ceding one, the names represent a real race or tribe. The Ap, 
Ab or Pe communities are the “movers.’’ They alone can live 
inland. They are more numerous than it appears here, because 
they had few neighbors to name their towns. They controlled 
Bithynia, Paphlagonia and Pontus, and exerted an influence 
toward the Euphrates (Av-pura, Av river), and to Peionia in 
western Thrace. The first syllable of Bithynia contains the 
Pe or Av name. The Thyni in Thrace became Pe-Thyni or 
Av-Thyni (we really have the latter name also), as soon as they 
mixed with the Pe or Av people. Paphlagonia and Pontus 
(Pe-Antes) are names beginning with the same element. It is 
noticeable that the sheep is named “avi,” “ovis,” “juh’’ (iv) 
in several languages, as well as “san’’ (sav) or “schaf.’”’ The 
rearing of sheep was probably the beginning of civilization. 

Much information can be obtained by studying an ancient 
atlas and by listing and grouping the same kinds of names. The 
simple names are compounded which, no doubt, indicates mixture 
of different races. We have Athenai (At-An) in Greece as well 
as Attica (At-Ik). These are crude names. The same con- 
binations are smoothed down in more populous districts. At-An 
becomes Tan or Thum (Thyni) near the Bosporus. Altogether 
the two consonant names are not as frequent as the kind we 
have seen in the lists above, and they are more inland. 





AEGYPTICA 
By Henry Proctor, F.R.S.L., M.R.A.S. 


Much of the history of the daily life of the Ancient Egyptians 
can be gleaned from the monuments and other objects in the 
British Museum. They are like stepping-stones, by the help 
of which we may walk with some degree of assurance, taking 
here and there a flying leap from the stream of time and see 
the gradual welding together of the various nomes into a united 
Egypt under Mena or Menes. Well it is for us, that the Egyp- 
tians had such a deep-rooted desire to be known to posterity, 
so that no expense was spared to accomplish their purpose. 
The cost of mummifying alone must have represented in those 
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days a vast fortune, when it cost £250 (a talent of silver), and 
even the £60 (20 minz), which it cost in lesser cases, would be 
equal to a life-long competence. In this connection it is inter- 
esting that Jacob was embalmed in Egypt, and that his em- 
balming occupied forty days; and the period of mourning, 
seventy days. The most expensive method is said to have 
taken seventy days. The brains and viscere were removed 
and the cavities filled with myrrh and cassia, and other fragrant 
and astringent substances. The body was then soaked in a 
solution of salt and soda for seventy days. Mummifying, in some 
form, was practiced long before the time of the First Dynasty, 
as proved by the body exhibited in the First Egyptian Room, 
which, before burial, appears to have been eviscerated and 
treated with oil of bitumen. The grave was found covered by 
two large boulders, which secured the preservation of the body 
in a complete state. Beside the body were found flint knives 
and other implements, and black, red and buff-colored pottery, 
partly filled with the dust of funeral offerings. The style of 
the flint implements is that of the later Neolithic period of 
Egypt which proves, incidentally, that the Egyptians of that 
period believed in a future life. Indeed, the greater portion of 
their monuments, being of a sepulchral character, point with 
certainty to such belief, and not only to belief in the survival 
of the soul, but also in the resurrection of the body. 

The sums spent on the erection and upkeep of such monu- 
ments is beyond all calculation. For as early as the Second 
Dynasty there were priests of the Ka or Double of Kings. One 
of the oldest inscriptions is that of Shera, a superintendent and 
priest of the Ka of Sent, a king of the Second Dynasty. His 
duty was to perform commemorative services for the king at 
regular intervals. 

But the apex of luxury was reached probably in the period of 
the pyramids, the most celebrated of which is the Great Pyramid, 
which Dr. Budge ascribes to Khufu or Cheops. The area of this 
stupendous monument is twelve and one-half acres, and its 
height, four hundred fifty feet. It was twenty years in building, 
employing three hundred thousand men in gangs of ten thousand, 
in three monthly shifts. The Second Pyramid was built by 
Khafra or Chephren. Its height is four hundred fifty feet, and 
it contains sixty million cubic feet of masonry, and weighs nearly 
five million tons. The Third Pyramid, built by Men-kau-ra is 
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two hundred and fifteen feet high. The celebrated Sphinx is 
one hundred fifty feet long and seventy feet high. The head 
alone is thirty feet long and the face fourteen feet wide. Ona 
like colossal scale was the statue of Ramasses II, the Pharaoh 
of the Oppression. The length of the face is no less than nine 
feet eight inches, and the width, eight feet nine inches. There 
is also a fist, from a statue of the same king which measures four 
feet three inches and weighs about one ton six hundred weights. 

From a Biblical standpoint, perhaps the most interesting 
display in the whole department is the series of unbaked bricks 
which are stamped with the names of kings of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth Dynasties, thus comprehending the period 
during which Israel was in Egypt, engaged in the making of 
such bricks. The names inscribed on them include those of 
Amen, Hetep III, Thothmes I, Thothmes III and Rameses II. 

Most interesting to ladies are the wig and wig-boxes, wooden 
combs with two rows of teeth, tweezers for removing superfluous 
hair, and bronze mirrors. 

Light is thrown on their domestic life by the mortars, kneading 
troughs, corn grinders, and on their daily food and sacrifices, 
by the dried fish, crushed wheat, bread, cakes and pastry. 
One of the cakes is in the form of a crocodile and another in that 
of a leaf. There is also the wooden model of a house, with the 
figure of a woman making dough. The common drink of the 
country was beer made from barley. A sweet beer was also 
made from honey. Wine made from grapes was drunk by the 
upper classes and the lower classes drank date wine.* 

In the Fourth Egyptian Room we can see the toys, beloved 
of Egyptian children. Among these is an elephant with its 
rider, each with movable limbs, an ape drawing a chariot, a 
cat-headed dwarf, a hippopotamus and a lion killing its prey. 
There are also balls made of papyrus, porcelain and leather 
stuffed with chopped straw. The daily allowance of food for a 
boy at school was two jugs of beer, which were brought by his 
mother every day. Lessons began early in the morning and 
lasted till noon when, as a papyrus says: “the pupils left the 
school with cries of joy’’—showing that human nature is the 
same in all ages. 

A very pretty domestic touch and insight into the heart of 
a King is given in the words of Amenophis IV, who married 


* Dr. Wallis Budge 
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Dadughipa, the daughter of Tushratta, King of Mitani. In 
one inscription he says: “Sweet love fills my heart for the Queen 
and her young children. God grant a great age to the Queen 
Nefer-tite; for long years may she hold fast to Pharaoh’s hand; 
grant a great age to the royal daughter Meri-Aten, and to the 
royal daughter Makt-Aten and to their children. May they 
hold fast the hand of the Queen, their mother, for ever and 


ever. 





NEW DISCOVERIES BY AN AMERICAN EXPLORER IN 
EGYPT.—Mr. THEODORE M. DAVIS, AND THE 
TOMBS OF THE KINGS 


By JosePpH Orrorp, M.S.B.A. 

Mr. Theodore M. Davis, of Newport, Rhode Island, who has 
now for many years been undertaking at his sole expense a series 
of most costly excavations in the Biban-el-Moluk, or Valley of 
the Tombs of the Kings in Egypt, has again published a sumptu- 
ously illustrated volume describing another of the wonderful 
ancient sepulchres in this regal necropolis*that he has explored. 

This time it is the vault used for the final burial place of one 
of the most celebrated and lovely of the Pharaonic queens, the 
wife of Amenophis III, Queen Tiyi. 

The tomb Mr. Theodore Davis devotes his lastest book to 
recording is not, strictly speaking, that of Tiyi, for her original 
sepulchre must have been far grander, and more worthy of her 
royalty; but it is the grave cut out of the side of the hill in which 
her outer sarcophagus and much of her funerary furniture and 
burial jewelry have been placed by some pious descendants 
who removed them to what has proved to be this safe hiding 
place, from their original repository, when they feared that that 
would be desecrated and despoiled. 

Such a proceeding was not at all unusual in ancient Egypt. 
Every tomb of royalty and wealthy personages was furnished 
with an endowment for its upkeep, for the emolument of the 
necessary priests for all time to repeat the annual sacrifices, 
and to guard it from tomb robbers or invaders. 
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These custodians, when a time arrived that they considered 
portended their inability to maintain their trust, often took 
the mummy and its more precious amulets and adornments, and 
hid them in some obscure cavern or sepulchre of an inferior 
person, thinking the despoiler would not look for them in a 
humble domicile. 

The large number of royal mummies found some twenty years 
ago all bundled into one large receptacle was an instance of this 
practice. This tomb in which Mr. Davis has recovered the 
catafalque of Queen Tiyi, is another; for it evidently was origi- 
nally but a roughly excavated chamber for quite an ordinary 
Egyptian personage. 

To avoid detection in their clandestine shifting of their wards, 
the priests, probably, made their removal by night, and very 
hurriedly, and so if several were transported together mistakes 
in the assignment of the mummies to their proper coffins occurred. 
Thus, in the so-called great cache of royal mummies, different 
pharaohs and princes and princesses, whose names are duly 
endorsed upon their shrouds, were found placed inside sarcophagi 
bearing the names of other members of their dynasty. 

Unfortunately the same error has arisen with the body of 
Queen Tiyi, for, instead of her mortal remains, her gilded shrine 
contained the inner coffin and the mummy of a young man of 
twenty-five to thirty years of age, and bore the titles of her son. 

Perhaps, after all, this was intentional, although hoping the 
hiding place might remain undetected, the possibility of its 
being found was dreaded. If so, the valuable jewelry and gold 
objects would cause it to be rifled, and the mummy probably 
destroyed, so that was again hid in some small secret niche in 
the tomb side, which Mr. Davis has failed yet to detect, or deep 
pit in the valley floor near by and effectually concealed. Doubt- 
less, in some temple records full account was kept of all that 
was done, so that all, if wished, would be reconstituted again, 
but these memoranda have perished long ago, and it is only to 
eager research like that of Mr. Theodore Davis that we can look 
with any hope of some day finding the body of Queen Tiyi 
herself. 

*As were the previous volumes of Mr. Davis’ series, this one 
has for publishers Messrs. Constable & Co., of London, who have 


*Theodore Davis’ Exploration. The Tomb of Queen Tiyi. London. 
Constable & Co., 1910. £2:0:0. 
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spared no pains in its production; and the thirty-six plates are 
models of the perfection to which the reproduction of photo-. 
graphs and the art of color printing have been carried. 


This achievement of Mr. Davis will ever be memorable because 
of the four lovely alabaster portrait heads of Queen Tiyi, which 
formed the lids, or stoppers, of four canopic vases. Of these, 
no less than twenty heliogravures are given, showing them from 
every point of view and in many cases in their actual size. 


The portraiture will always be a model for the type of native 
Egyptian physiognomy of the eighteenth dynasty, for both 
parents of Tiyi were of Egyptian race. 

They should be compared with the bas-relievo portrait of 
the Queen now in the Museum of Brussels of which an excellent 
reproduction has recently been published in the Cairo illustrated 
journal, The Sphinx, and may also be seen in the Bulletin des 
Musees Royaux, of Brussels for 1907, published by Vromant 
and Cie. 

This Brussels’ relief shows the Queen wearing a coronet, or 
diadem, embracing the back and part of the sides of the head, 
consisting of the figures of the vulture goddess Maut. This 
would appear to be an inadequate attempt upon the part of 
the sculptor to reproduce the superb imperial crown, or tiara, 
found in the tomb, and displayed in Plate XX, of Messrs. Con- 
stable’s book. This is of thick gold foil, moulded and carved 
in the form ofa vulture. The wings, instead of being extended 
horizontally, are raised in a semi-circle so that the tips just 
overlap, and it would therefore rest securely upon the head. 
The piece is of exquisite workmanship, every feather and quill 
being executed in delicate repoussé work; and it will always 
remain one of the most splendid specimens of the jeweller’s art 
of ancient Egypt. 

Of almost equal beauty is the lovely necklace (plate XXI), 
made up of gold beads and plaques, with lotus flowers in cloi- 
sonné, a mixture of lapis luzuli and gold, green glass, and tur- 
quoise blue enamel. There are no less than five rows of these 
beautifully strung pendants arranged among gold beads in the 
form of flower buds and petals. These heads are hollow, not, 
certainly because the giver of the necklace, almost certainly 
the King himself, desired to save expense, for we know that never 
was a Queen more beloved by her lord than was Tiyi, but to 
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prevent the weight of the necklace becoming irksome to its fair 


. wearer. 





Sir Gaston Maspero writes an introductory chapter to the 
work upon “ The Facts about Tiyi.’”’ He thinks that her mother, 
Louiyou, was in the Court as Tire-Woman to the King, that is 
Amenophis III’s father, and not “Mistress of the Robes’’ to 
the Queen. 

It would appear that ladies of honor helped to dress the 
Pharaoh for great ceremonies, or at any rate to keep his robes 
in perfect order. 

Sir Gaston thinks it possible that the male mummy placed 
in Tiyi’s sarcophagus, was that of her son, Khu-en-aten, because 
whilst the catafalque and nearly all the sepulchral ornaments 
bear the titles of Tiyi, the Mosaic coffin and the sheets of gold 
which embraced the body bear the King’s name. The difficulty 
is that the specialist, Dr. Elliott Smith, does not assign sufficient 
age to the body for it to tally with the length of life of Khu-en-aten. 
The latter, having introduced a new form of religion, which soon 
after his death was abolished, was a personage whose mummy 
might be exposed to desecration, and so perhaps that would 
account for its being concealed in Tiyi’s tomb. 

But we must cease our description of this most interesting 
volume, to all who care about the history of ancient art and 
about the story of old Egypt, its memorials and mythology it 
will be an invaluable possession. It is surely well and a fact 
which will be memorable in future times, that a citizen of the 
New World, beyond the setting sun of Egypt far to the west, 
that is, in the very region in which they said their existence 
would be perpetually preserved, should have been the means 
of rescuing from oblivion those relics of one of Egypt’s Queens. 
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REMARKABLE ARTISTIC DISCOVERY AT POMPEII 
By JosepH Orrorp, M.S.B.A. 


A discovery has been made in the immediate neighborhood 
of Pompeii which promises to be one of the memorable events in 
the history of our acquisition of knowledge regarding the history 
of ancient art and its scientific explanation in the present cen- 
tury. 

Last year some excavations made in accordance with the 
Italian law of 1902, upon a farm close to the Herculaneum 
Gate, not faz from the Mansion of Diomed and close to the road 
of the tombs, suddenly assumed great importance because of 
the discovery of a magnificent villa containing more than twenty 
rooms, in addition to the usual open air courtyards and enclosed 
gardens with rooms ranged around them, familiar to all who 
have investigated Pompeian domestic architecture. 

Upon resuming work this season and removing the volcanic 
debris to a sufficient extent to reveal the interior walls of the 
villa, the unique value of the excavations became manifest, for 
the decorative fresco paintings embellishing the rooms were 
found to be of an absolutely new description of ancient tech- 
nique, being painted so as to successfully produce the illusion 
of sculpture, both in relief and fully rounded. Tourists know 
that at Antwerp and also at Brussels there are similar pictorial 
tours de force by Netherland artists; but here in Campania, as 
so frequently found at other old sites of civilization, we are 
shown how little we possess now that is really new in artistic 
execution. Space does not permit of the consideration of the 
architectural features of this splendid residence of some Roman 
patrician or wealthy citizen, but they will prove matter for 
much interesting discussion by architects for a long time to come. 

It was to be anticipated that the best houses of Campanian 
citizens of Pompeii would be erected without the walls of the 
crowded little city, wherein the heat in summer must have been 
stifling, and where many bad characters lived and vice was 
prevalent. 
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The better classes, anxious to preserve their families from all 
sights and sounds of evil character, and undesirous of mixing 
in the political dissentions of the town, erected their villas in 
the country outside, as at the lovely house of the Roman 
gentleman, excavated at Bosco Reale; the chief treasures of 
which have been presented to the Louvre by Baron Rothschild; 
so in the present instance the decorations of this house, although 
in some cases treating of subjects we should now think rather 
outré, have certainly not the meretricious character supposed 
so universally to be significant of Pompeian practice and so 
erroneously ascribed generally to Roman domestic decoration. 

It is probable that our whole view of the general morals of 
Southern Italy in the first century has been too much influenced 
by the style of subjects we found were selected for illustration 
by the painters, sculptors and ceramic artists of intra mural 
Pompeii, in the taverns, and houses of ill fame, or rather exe- 
cuted to the order of, or for the purpose of pleasing, the depraved 
tastes of Pompeian householders. 

Coming now to the pictorial decorations themselves, these may 
be divided into two kinds: first, those small in number, in which 
the artists have endeavored to imitate architectural forms, so 
painted as to produce the precise effect of architectonic per- 
spective. 

In one such fresco two Ionic columns with their bases sup- 
ported upon a projecting ledge, extending from the foot of a 
wall, even in a photograph of the work, appeared absolutely as 
if projecting quite away from the surface in their rear. Still 
more effective, although representing a minor feature of a build- 
ing, is a painting of a double door, the upper third of which is 
occupied by a grille, the interstices of which appear in perspec- 
tive as true perforations. 

Dr. Breccia, of the Alexandria Museum, has pointed out to me 
that the design of those doors is almost parallel with two portals 
of a tomb discovered by him at Chatby, near Ramleh, a suburb 
of Alexandria. This similarity is not surprising, because much 
of the ornamental silver ware from the Bosco Reale villa was 
of Alexandrian decorative style. 

The frescoes which furnish imitations of ancient sculptures 
are more numerous than the architectural ones in the newly- 
found villa. The first to be uncovered showed two Bacchantes 
delineated by the sculptor as dressed in almost transparent 
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drapery, as in some modern Italian work. Two others display 
two nearly nude figures of Bacchus and Silernus with Satyrs. 

Another represents a priestess whose statue stands upon a 
block of marble with a slightly overhanging cap and projecting 
base. The four recessed sides of the block are carved with bas- 
reliefs, which appear rounded in the fresco. 

The statue is shown as erected in a Pompeian room, placed 
close up against the decorated wall, the projecting floor wain- 
scot of which is just the same elevation as the statue’s base. The 
artist appears to have deliberately placed the statue of the priest- 
ess in a difficult position as regards shade, so as to augment his 
achievement in producing the sculptural effect; in order to be 
in unison, a similar position has been adopted for a youthful 
dancing Satyr, this painting being equally suggestive of sculp- 
ture. 

In almost all the frescoes one central figure dominates the 
panel, but in the next to be mentioned, which unfortunately 
is much disfigured, we have a religious ceremony with several 
personages, perhaps an offering to a very embonpoint Ceres. 

But the supreme importance of the whole of these paintings 
culminates around a whole series of some nine tableaux, apparent- 
ly reproducing some grandiose sculptural conception; probably 
some lengthy monument of reliefs and statues of whose existence 
we were ignorant; similar to that of the new fragmentary deco- 
ration of the Ara Pacis at Rome. Supposing that these paint- 
ings are indeed a copy of some bas-reliefs, it is possible that their 
original may have been the sculptured frieze presented by 
Ptolemy Soter to the theatre at Athens. The Macedonian 
princes of Egypt claimed descent from Dionysius, and we know 
the subject chosen for his gift was of Dionysiac character. Or, 
perhaps, and if so these paintings will prove still more precious, 
the artists have united into a connected series a whole collection 
of ancient sculptures by various masters, thus restoring to us 
works now forever lost. 

One of the scenes depicted shows a little boy beside his parents, 
reading from a roll, and a domestic bearing away a crown of 
olives in a patera towards a group of four persons, one of them 
a priestess making a libation. 

This offering may be connected with the further scenes which 
occupy several tableaux depicting the initiation of female hiero- 
phants into the Dionysiac mysteries, perhaps of lady’ novices 
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for the priestessship, by means of the rite of flagellation. 
This ceremonial Pausanias tells us was enacted among other 
places at the temple of Alea in Argolis. It may be that the 
series of paintings has a moral motive, if so, the family scene 
is not merely a delineation of home life as such, similar to the 
reliefs in the Campo Santo at Genoa and upon Attic Stela, but 
indicates the happy life enjoyable apart from excessive religious 
fervor. Then Silenus, with his friend Pan, denote that deity’s 
advice to maidens who desire to adopt the religious life, to 
purge their peccadilloes by undergoing the Dionysiac rites. So 
Silenus and Pan call the tune upon pipe and lyre in the picture 
referred to, encouraging the fair sufferers with their music. 

The climax of art is reached in a painting representing a lovely 
young woman, whose robe indicates her wealth, nude to the 
waist, stooping down to receive the stripes, she bows her head 
upon the lap of a draped female friend, seated upon a stool, who 
whilst caressing her head with one hand, gazes with a look, 
almost of terror, at the descending blow, apparently appealing 
verbally to the executant to be more gentle. Close by, another 
lady dances as a Bacchante, playing also the Kotales, or Cas- 
tanets. She is nude, excepting for a flowing piece of drapery 
descending from her neck across the shoulders and passing be- 
tween the legs. Her back is towards us in the picture, and the 
pose and action of the figure are superb. 

It was upon these two, the recumbent and erect figures, which 
may be termed the central ones of the composition, that the 
artist has lavished his greatest efforts, and this painting will 
remain one of the masterpieces of Roman art. 

There is no sensation of prudery excited by the figures any 
more than by a painting by Lord Leighton or M. Puvis de 
Chavannes, and no attempt made to produce adventitious 
sympathy by depicting the fair penitent as having been already 
wounded by a previous blow of the lash. To the left of the 
chief scene, one lady, with a transparent garment that does not 
conceal her form, is kneeling as if beseeching the priestess who 
administers the flogging to moderate her action; perhaps she 
is only waiting her turn of the ordeal. The sufferer, however, 
has satisfied features compared with those of the onlookers. 
One of these, apparently at the entrance to the hall or temple, 
gazes with a look of horror at the performance, and by the ges- 
ture of her arms shows her agitation. Perhaps she was the 
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mother of the kneeling lady. A goat, or small deer, is among the 
spectators, and a fawn is being led by a youth, probably a com- 
panion of Silensus. 

The final tableau seems to depict the beautitude as one of the 
initiated of a lady who has undergone the cruel ceremony. The 
Catechumen is seated upon a tripod dais, and has resumed her 
clothing, assisted by a maid standing beside her. She personally 
arranges her hair, guided by a mirror which Cupid himself 
allowed to her toilet loggia. Inthe temple at the side of the shrine 
the other lady devotee undergoes her ordeal holding the mirror 
before her face. Another Eros looks admiringly at the fair 
debutant of religious enthusiasm. Finally a lady beautifully 
attired is shown apparently at the exit door of the Sanctuary, 
perhaps to present some symbolic memento, or gift, from the 
god to be bestowed upon the initiated when leaving. 





PHYSIOGRAPHY OF THE GREAT COLORADO CANON 
By CuHarLeEs HAttock, M.A., Px.D. 


Two abstruse problems seem to have puzzled the brains of 
superficial archeologists for ages; one as to the “millions of 
years’’ it must have taken for the swift rivers of Colorado and 
the southwest to wear the deep rifts through their inclosing 
walls, and the other as to how the numerous inscriptions on 
the rock faces of those cafions could have been placed in the 
inaccessible positions where they are seen, so many hundreds 
of feet above and below reach. 

Now Nature works “in a mysterious way its wonders to 
perform,” but cutting channels thousands of feet deep through 
archaic rock by erosion is not one of them. Rather let reason 
assume that these stupendous rifts were provided first, rent by 
force, and that it was the plan of Creation to prepare in the 
azoic age conduits of sufficient magnitude to carry off the glacial 
outflow which was to follow in subsequent time; that the great 
cafions were originally incipient cracks in the earth’s shrinking 
and disrupted crust, which, in course of protracted periods of 
geological time, came to be laterally enlarged (not deepened) 
by erosion and those co-operative agencies which attended the 
successive metamorphoses of the protracted geological epochs 
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which supervened. Water is more apt to seek channels already 
made than it is to cut passages for its flow. Erosion plays a 
mighty part in displacing and distributing materials which have 
been moved once; but it cannot cut through adamant, and never 
will, no matter how much the water is surcharged with abrasive 
materials. It may widen and extend, but it does not perceptibly 
deepen. Why, it takes a racing river an untold period to wear 
a small pothole in the sedimentary when filled with grinding 
stones which incessantly whirl! The aqueous agency which 
would easily undermine and wash out the heterogeneous plasm 
of the Niagara gorge would make little impression upon the 
marble heart of the Colorado cafion, or any other titanic rock 
fissure that was primarily opened by a cataclysm, the Notch 
in the White Mountains included. The Colorado chasm pre- 
ceded the first glacial period, and, with many of its tributary 
seams, was opened when the so-called ‘“ Kaibab Fault’’ occurred 
as it is known to geologists. A drop of several thousand feet 
occurs west of that fracture. Niagara gorge was opened during 
the glacial continuance, and is filled with sedimentary, diluvium 
and non-conformable rocks. All the fantastic architecture of 
the stupendous drainage basin of the Colorado has been super- 
imposed upon the primordial subsidiary cleft which constitutes 
its longitudinal axis. River men who understand fluviatile 
action can read, offhand, from the physiography of the basin, 
how every turret, terrace, butte, flood plain and cavern was 
formed, and explain the rock traceries and the sculptures. Frac- 
ture and fissure are the first processes in terrene metamorphoses. 
Disintegration goes on at all times, and water performs its part 
in displacing, carrying and depositing the comminuted matter. 
Chemicals in solution, in no less than thirty-five distinct and 
distinguishable tints, gives the inimitable panorama its kaleido- 
scopic aspect. 

The perspective eye of the student notates as follows: red, 
pink, blue, reddish yellow, light blue, dove color, white, gray, 
purple, cream, slate color, pale red, chocolate, dark 
chocolate, green, yellow, greenish yellow, vermilion, pale 
yellow, brown, black, buff, pale vermilion, yellowish gray, green- 
ish white, blue gray, greenish gray, serpentine mottling, dark 
red, terra cotta, brick, orange, dark blue, rose, reddish gray, 
umber, brown, heliotrope, dark brown, and all conceivable blends 
and shades. Indeed, Nature has embroidered these lavish tints 
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from zon to age with Creation’s skill, and wrought phantas- 
magoria in vivid arabesques. 

To read intelligibly the physical history of any cafion, one must 
stand beside its edge from age to age, and not by a given week 
alone. Sometimes the water in them is a mere trickle, so that 
one can wade the bottom; at others it is a raging flood of im- 
measurable depth. These aspects are seen almost every year 
on the Rio Grande as well. Professor Powell could never have 
navigated the Colorado had he not watched for his opportunity. 

In that archaic period when this titanic fissure was opened, 
the ocean was not as remote from the Great Divide as it is today. 

Evidences of its primordial occupation of what are now inland 
regions are abundant in the vast salt basins and gypsum beds 
which now cover a large part of the semi-arid southwest, not 
less than on the higher slopes of the Great Divide itself, which 
carry a great variety of salt water forms in great abundance, such 
as periwinkles, corals, oyster shells, ammonites, hippurites and 
sharks’ teeth, a complete catalogue of which, with plates, may 
be found in the United States National Library and Museum, as 
the results of official explorations made east and west of the 
Rocky Mountains. The existence of these vast cretaceous beds 
on both sides of the primary continental axis shows that the 
ridge was elevated after the beds were deposited and therefore 
that they were made by the same ocean. An archaic map would 
show the Rocky Mountain summits as submerged outlying 
islands of the primeval seacoast. 

When the ocean laved the foothills of the Great Divide, it 
flowed into the mouths of those mighty rifts which still exist 
as cafions and met the impetuous outflow from the great second 
glacial reservoir above which then included in one lacustrine 
body what are now the five great lakes of Erie, Ontario, Michi- 
gan, Huron and Superior. Intermittently, perhaps twice in 
twenty-four hours, tide-water time, there was slack water in 
the cafions. At flood tide the rifts were filled up to the general 
level of the aforesaid glacial reservoir, say five hundred feet, 
these phenomena continuing systematically for ages until the 
superfluous water of the melting ice sheet could finally run off, 
the flux of the tides becoming gradually less and less from century 
to century until at last the land which had been the ocean floor 
was all uncovered to remain so always thereafter, and salt sea 
waves swept over it no more. At some epoch during this long 
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transition period, a date quite inderterminable by any process of 
deduction or mathematical calculation, man came and occupied. 

Now, everyone who is familiar with fluvial phenomena knows 
that the shallower the stream, the quicker the current. A 
crevasse is irresistible, but the climax of a flood is as quiet as 
acanal. So in the cafions of prehistoric times, when the fluvial 
to tidal movement was high-water slack, the volume of the 
water flood was almost without current and boats could navi- 
gate their surface as readily as barges and sailing vessels now 
pass the gorge of the St. John river in New Brunswick, Canada, 
at high water, or the Seymour Rapids in the Alaskan Archi- 
pelago, or any part of the Bay of Fundy. It was during oppor- 
tunities of this sort that the prehistoric people of America 
pecked, painted and scratched the hieroglyphs on the rock faces 
and cafion walls while sitting in boats. Notable samples of 
these inscriptions are seen at Red Rock, on Lake Superior, and 
in the Kern River, California, and Colorado cajfions. 

It was during this epoch of constantly recurring inundations 
caused by the successive giving way of the ice dams of glacial 
lakes that the oldest of the cliff dwellings were built and occupied, 
the same being located high above reach of the water floods 
(which at times invested the Basin of the Grand Cafion) upon 
what are now the remains of a plateau which at one time ex- 
tended to North Dakota, and whose surface was on a level with 
that of the so-called “Enchanted Mesa,” as well as with the 
tops of the buttes in the “Bad Lands.” Many of them were 
capacious enough to house whole communities, together with 
great stores of grain and provisions against periods of protracted 
overflow. Fortunately, there were long continued intervals 
of subsidence, lasting possibly for generations, which enabled 
the inhabitants to pursue agriculture and sheep-raising on the 
bottoms as well as in the higher mesas, and thus to prepare for 
sudden emergencies whenever the rupture of a glacial dam 
would let out the fluid contents of the gelid reservoir behind it. 

Sufficient proof that the great cafions were not worn by run- 
ning water, but by shrinkage of the cosmic crust is afforded by 
the fact that like rifts and chasms exist in the mid-ocean, which 
have been discovered by deep sea sounding. Over these the 
commerce of the world passes as freely as did the canoes of the 
early navigators who etched the wall rocks of the Great Cafions. 

WASHINGTON ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 











ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES 
By Dr. Cuas. H. S. Davis 


The Egyptian Expedition of the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has been conducting excavations at the Temple 
of Hibis in Kharga Oasis. The clearing and rebuilding of the 
temple has disclosed new features in the plan and decoration, 
including some interesting reliefs, which have been brought to 
light on walls heretofore buried. One shows the King Darius, 
in a boat, picking papyrus flowers to offer to the god Min, and 
another, the god Sutekh, the popular deity of the oasis, slaying 
the serpent of evil. In the ruins of the portico of Nectanebo, 
there was found, besides the complete columns from the north 
and south rows which are to be re-erected, an isolated capital of 
elaborate papyrus-flower form in excellent preservation, with 
its coloring almost intact. Additional knowledge of the history 
of the temple has been gained also by the excavations. A frag- 
ment was found of an offering bowl of dark blue schist, dedicated 
in the reign of Apries (B.C. 588-569), which had been apparently 
a piece of temple furniture, and which therefore points to the 
existence of a temple on this site as early as the Saite period. 
Among the fallen blocks of a wall there have been found a great 
many pieces of relief of the reigns of Ptolemy III, Eurgetes 
(B.C. 247-222), and of a later Ptolemy and his consort Cleopatra. 

The Temple of Hibis was one built chiefly in the reign of Darius 
the Great, about the beginning of the fifth century before Christ, 
and its clearing was undertaken by the expedition because of its 
importance as the only architectural monument of the period 
between the decay of the Theban Kingdom and the conquest 
of Alexander the Great, which exists today in good preservation. 
Prof. Gaston Masdero, directeur general du service des antiquites 
d’ Egypte, assigned M. Emile Baraize, an engineer of the Service, 
to the task of consolidating and restoring the temple at the ex- 
pense of the Egyptian Government while it was being cleared 
by the expedition. The collating of previously published copies 
of the temple hieroglyphic inscriptions with the originals and 
the copying of inscriptions and scenes which have not been pub- 
lished heretofore or which have been brought to light during 
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the present excavations, were started by N. de G. Davies of the 
expedition. In connection with and supplementing the Davies’ 
copies, Friedrich Koch has begun a series of photographs which 
it is hoped to finish during the coming season, and which it is 
intended shall be a complete record of all the reliefs and inscrip- 
tions in the temple. 


Dr. Richard Gottheil, director of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem, reports that one of the students, 
Dr. Nicholas Koenig, has occupied his time, under his direction, 
in the study of both literary and colloquial Arabic, and has made 
a complete collection of the Arabic inscriptions, both building 
and sepulchral ones, to be found in Jerusalem. Through the 
kindness of Baron d’Ustinoff, he has aiso been able to include 
therein the Arabic inscriptions in that gentleman’s interesting 
private collection at Jaffa. Drs. Gottheil and Koenig have made 
a complete catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the public 
library of the Kutainah family, and in the private libraries of 
the families of Jar-Allah and Al-Buderi. 


The full results of the German excavations at Boghaz-Keui 
have not yet been madeavailable. But it is significant of the level 
of civilization attained by the Hittite king of the thirteenth 
century B.C., that the circumference of his city walls was not 
less than five miles, and that within the precincts of his palace 
there was built a row of massive work-rooms for the preservation 
of archives. Ina natural cleft about two miles away, there was 
discovered a row of wall sculptures, among which one may trace 
the lineaments of the tribal god, standing majestically upon the 
shoulders of his priests, while Cybele and her attendant Attis 
are borne upon the backs of lions. The presence of a double- 
headed eagle in an obviously heraldic form is of singular interest, 
in view of the persistence of this emblem in the imperial powers 
of Eastern Europe. Besides these supreme figures there are 
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to be seen others,—the royal family and their attendants, a 
mason upon a ladder chiselling the palace wall, attendants bring- 
ing rams and goats to the sacrifice. And in the rear there is a 
company of musicians, one with a trumpet, another with a 
zither, adorned, as in our modern day, with ribbons streaming 
in the breeze, while among them stands a stolid mountaineer, in 
the act of extracting from the oldest of all bagpipes the droning 
skill of the Orient. 


The Geographical Journal for November contains an account 
of a journey down the east bank of the Euphrates, by Gertrude 
L. Bell. It is a little known region, but it is full of ancient ruins, 
the location and investigation of which were the main object 
of the journey- 


An important royal mummy has been added to the assembly 
in the Hall of Kings in the Museum at Cairo. It is nothing less 
than the Pharaoh who drove the Children of Israel out of Egypt. 
And internal evidence reveals that he did not meet his death 
in the Red Sea. Both monumental, Biblical, and classical 
authorities agree that the son of Rameses II, Seti-mer-en-phtah, 
or Menephtah, isthe ruler to whose reign this important episode 
of the Exodus and the submergence of Pharaoh and his host 
in the Red Sea is to be assigned. There has long been a mystery 
surrounding this important ruler. His tomb in the Valley of 
the Royal Tombs was discovered some years ago, but never 
properly explored, and the general idea formed was that the 
tomb had never been finished or occupied, probably, as many 
writers conjectured, on account of the body of the King never 
having been recovered from its watery grave in the Red Sea. 

Some years ago M. Lovet, one of Sir Gaston Maspero’s assist- 
ants, discovered in the Valley of the Kings at Thebes the tomb 
of Pharaoh Amenophis II, which had fortunately escaped the 
attention of both ancient and modern tomb robbers. Not only 
was the body of the royal owner found in the coffin undisturbed 
and covered with wreaths of flowers, but several other royal and 
priestly mummies were found in the side chamber which had 
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been removed there for safety. Among them was one which 
at first was thought to be the remains of the heretic King Ameno- 
phis IV, of Akh-u-Aten, but which on being examined was found 
to have on the bandages an indorsement in indelible ink which 
stated that it was the mummy of Menephtah. The mummy 
has now been unrobed, so that one can look upon the face of this 
historic ruler and see the manner of man he was. The mummy 
which had been re-bandaged at a later time, probably at the 
time of removal to a place of safety, belonged certainly to the 
time of the early Ramesedis. When the bandages were removed, 
the face and head being carefully uncovered, there was exposed 
to view the face of an old man bearing a striking resemblance to 
Seti I, his grandfather. The head was bald, excepting a narrow 
fringe,onthe temples, of black hairs mixed with a few gray, which 
had been carefully cut. There were traces of hair on the chin 
and upper lip. The body had been very carefully embalmed, 
and it was perfectly clear the King had died a natural death, 
and been laid to rest with his fathers in the royal manner. 


The extraordinary cleverness with which “antiques” are now 
manufactured is being demonstrated at the British Museum. 
In the Babylonian room of the Museum there are on exhibition 
a number of imitations of Babylonian antiquities. Among the 
most interesting are the so-called “ Blau’’ forgeries, which were 
bought in Babylonia by Dr. Blau and which, it was asserted, 
were discovered at Warka, the site of the ancient Sumerian city 
of Erech, in Southern Babylonia. These objects consist of flat, 
oblong pieces of a thin green stone that resembles jade, and are 
inscribed on both sides with what was represented to be archaic 
Babylenian script and with human figures in various attitudes. 
There is hardly any doubt that they are forgeries, and the 
Museum thus describes them. Other exhibits are inscribed 
tablets which demonstrate the wonderful skill with which ancient 
objects are now imitated. 
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It is a significant fact that many of the discoveries of the past 
year in Egypt are injured by dampness, because they lie so near 
the area of cultivation. The wide extension of agricultural 
Egypt, resulting from the building of the monster dams at Assiout 
and Assouan, has not been an unmixed blessing. Many of the 
noblest monuments have been injured and will ultimately be 
overthrown by the encroaching waters. The relics of the past 
that have lain safely in the dry sands of Egypt are already begin- 
ning to decay at the touch of the infiltrating waters. 


The Egypt Exploration Fund has been at work at the necropo- 
lis of Sidmant on the other side of Bahrusef, the great canal, and 
a number of valuable finds have been reported. There are 
wreaths from the heads of mummies, garlands from their breasts, 
fragments of a carved wooden couch, a wooden statuette of 
Osiris, a coffin with mummies and linen cartonnages, a bow, 
pottery and shreds inscribed in demotic and ornamented with 
rough drawings. Then there are baskets from Roman graves, 
always found in the filling of a tomb. 


The Revue de l’Orient Chréiten is printing in installments, 
together with a French translation by Sylvain Grebaut, an 
Ethiopic pseudo-Clementine book, wherein Dr. M. R. James has 
found embedded a large part of the ancient Apocalypse of Peter. 


The excavations conducted by the Archeological Institute of 
Vienna, at Ephesus, have met with very great success. They 
have already brought to light the Roman Forum, the theatre 
with a stone-paved path leading to the sea; the great Prestoa, 
and three arches, one bearing a dedication to Augustus and 
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Agrippa. Many statues and bas-reliefs of the period of Anto- 
ninus were found built into a wall of later date and these have 
been partly transported to Vienna. Among the former is an 
interesting statue of Celsus Polemianus, who was consul in 92 
A.D., and pro-consul in 106-107 A.D. It is above life-size, and 
represents the pro-consul wearing armor with representations 
of a gorgon and griffins and grasping the hilt of his sword with 
his left hand. The bas-reliefs seem chiefly to record the vic- 
tories of Marcus Aurelius over the Parthians. Of great interest 
is one representing Semele as Artemis, driving a chariot drawn 
by deer, preceded by Hesperus and approaching Night. Ona 
relief, which is somewhat larger than the others, is depicted the 
Emperor in a chariot, drawn by three horses with Victory stand- 
ing before him and grasping the bridles of the horses. The 
chariot is preceded—as in the relief of the Arch of Titus—by a 
figure symbolizing strength or virtue, behind whom rises the 
Sun crowned with rays; beneath the horses appears the Goddess 
of Fortune grasping ears of corn, flowers and fruit. 


In a paper read before the Royal Geographical Society, Dr. 
M. A. Stein, the Oriental scholar and explorer, gave the results 
of his work in Central Asia. While five long marches from the 
edge of the Tunhuang Oasis, Dr. Stein first sighted remains of 
ruined watch towers, and soon came upon traces of an ancient 
wall connecting them. This was accurately surveyed from 
An-Shi, over a distance of one hundred and forty miles. The 
ruins proved to belong to an early system of frontier defence, 
corresponding in character to the extant “great wall’’ on the 
Kansu border, massive watch towers usually rising at intervals 
of two or three miles along the wall. From Chinese records, 
mostly on wood or bamboo, which the excavation of almost every 
ruin yielded in plenty, the explorer made certain that this fron- 
tier line dated back to the end of the second century, B.C., when 
Chinese expansion into Central Asia first began under the Em- 
peror Wu-tu. Exactly dated documents commencing with the 
year 99 B.C., showed that the regular garrisoning of the border 
wall continued throughout that century, and probably for the 
greatest part of its length, down to the middle of the second 
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century, A.D. It was equally certain that the enemy whose 
irruptions from the North had to be warded off were the Hsiong- 
nu, the ancestors of those Huns who some centuries later over- 
ran Europe. Sometimes mere scraping on the surface of the 
slope adjoining a ruined watch tower sufficed to disclose rubbish 
heaps, in which files of wooden records, thrown out from the 
office of some military commander before the time of Christ, 
lay among the most perishable materials, straw, bits of clothing, 
and so on, all looking perfectly fresh and preserved by the desert. 
These miscellaneous records were far older than any which had 
as yet in the original come to light in Central Asia or China, and 
with them were the actual remains of quarters, furniture and 
arms, which sufficed to restore an accurate picture of the life 
led along this most desolate of borders. The wail showed every- 
where a uniform thickness of eight feet, is still in places over ten 
feet in height, and watch towers, ordinarily built of sun-dried 
bricks, rose in one solid square mass to heights of thirty feet or 
more. A solid block of halls, nearly five hundred feet long, and 
with walls of six feet in thickness and still twenty-five or so in 
height, at first puzzled him greatly by its palace-like look and 
dimensions. Finds of dated records of the first century B.C. 
near by told him that it had been constructed as a great maga- 
zine for the troops garrisoning the line or passing along it. 


The Carnegie Institution has recently issued in two folio 
volumes a work entitled “Explorations in Turkestan, Expedi- 
tion of 1904: Prehistoric civilizations of Anau; origins, growth 
and influences of environment.’’ This work is the result of the 
reconnoitring expedition of 1903 in Central Asia, conducted by 
Prof. W. M. Davis, in which Dr. Ralphael Pumpelly was led to 
select the oasis of Anau, 300 miles east of the Caspian Sea, as a 
promising spot for excavation. The various sides of the exten- 
sive work was entrusted to assistants, most of them specialists: 
archeological excavations to H. Schmidt; glazed ware to H. H. 
Kidder; description of the mounds (Kurgans) to E. Huntington; 
chemical analysis of metallic implements to F. A. Gooch; physi- 
ography of deserts and oases to R. Welles Pumpelly; animal 
remains, especially the horse, to J. U. Duerst; some skulls to 
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G. Sorgi; some human remains to T. Mollison; wheat and barley 
to H. C. Schellenberg; stone implements and skeletons to L. 
Warner. A general discussion of results is given by R. Pum- 
pelly, the director of the expedition. From the many facts 
ascertained by comparison with other civilizations, Babylonian, 
Mycenzan, Avgean, he reaches the conclusion that the beginnings 
of the settlement of Anau are to be placed in the third millenium, 
B.C. Taking the rate of growth of the mounds to be two feet 
a century, he concludes that the North mound (the older) was 
founded between 8000 and 6800 B.C., and carries back the be- 
ginnings of Central Asian civilization to 9000 B.C. 


Some months ago the Ottoman Government granted to the 
Archeological Institute of America a firman for the excavation 
of Cyrene. The site of this ancient city lies at the edge of a 
high plateau in the northern part of the province of Barca, be- 
tween Tripoli and Egypt. Since the devastation of the region 
the site has been protected by its inaccessibility; it has been 
without permanent inhabitants for centuries. The first install- 
ment of supplies for the expedition was successfully landed in 
October. To defray the cost of the work in its earlier stages the 
sum of fifteen thousand dollars a year for three years has been 
subscribed or pledged by members of the Institute; one-third 
of the whole amount was contributed by Mr. James Loeb. The 
direction of the undertaking was placed in the hands of a com- 
mission consisting of Mr. A. V. Armour, New York; Mr. Arthur 
Fairbanks of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; and Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. The Commission 
appointed Mr. Richard Norton director of the field operations. 


When in Bengazi last May, Mr. Richard Norton was informed 
by Arabs that ruins existed at a place called Messa, not noticed 
on any map. On this site Mr. Norton reports as follows: The 
ruins of Messa lie at the edge of the same plateau as those of 
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Cyrene. The most important spring is in a hollow surrounded 
by quantities of square cut blocks and traces of buildings. The 
extensive ruins on high ground west, north, and east of the 
spring include quarries, in which are many rock-cut tombs, large 
free-standing sarcophagi and built tombs, and platforms of 
buildings. Of the two clearly marked roads one leads north 
toward the sea, the second leads eastward toward the Sawiya 
Beda, the Marabout of Sidi Raffa, and so on to Cyrene, which it 
enters from the southeast. The distance from Messa to the 
fountain of Cyrene is about fifteen miles, and for the greater part 
of the way the road is clearly marked, either by tombs and build- 
ings at the sides or by the presence of the actual road-bed. There 
can be no doubt that this was a main highway from Cyrene to 
the west, and that Messa was an important offshoot of Cyrene. 
The character of the remains indicates that Messa was a Greek 
city, and inhabited at least as early as the fourth century B.C. 


Archeologists have long expressed the wish that further ex- 
cavating may be made in the Roman Catacombs. That is, 
indeed, devoutly to be hoped, but money is lacking. Dr. Salo- 
mon Reiinach, in a letter to the Nation, says: “‘ Why should not 
an international fund for excavating the Catacombs be raised 
by some great university in your country? Subscribers would 
easily be found in all parts of the world. Of course, the excavat- 
ing should be directed by the papal archeologists; there can 
be no question of creating an international committee for that 
purpose. But the principles of scientific excavation are not so 
well known and so generally applied that no intellectual assist- 
ance need be offered to scholars like Wilpert and Marucchi, who 
are surrounded by some very promising pupils. The only help 
needed is money. The Christian and Jewish Catacombs of Rome 
have been, to a certain extent, the cradle of modern thought 
and of modern morals; would it not be paying a debt if the mod- 
ern world, without exception of creed, belief, or unbelief, were 
to help towards exploring them completely? About two-thirds 
of the work remains to be done.” ned 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF AMERICAN 


ARCHAOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY 


The International School of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology was inaugurated in the City of Mexico, on January 20. 
The founding patrons of the school are the government of the 
United States of Mexico, the government of Prussia, Columbia 
University and Harvard University. The University of Mexico 
has placed at the disposal of the school rooms in which classes 
may be held, and will facilitate access to libraries, museums, insti- 
tutes and other scientific centres in which are pursued studies 
like those of the school, and will aid in the support of the school 
with an annual subsidy of $6,000. Each patron will in turn 
appoint and pay a director of the school, and will also allot fellow- 
ships which will be sufficient to cover the expenses of board and 
lodging and transportation of a fellow. In accordance with the 
statutes, the government of Prussia has appointed as director 
Professor Eduard Seler, director of the section of anthropology 
and archeology in the Royal Museum at Berlin, who has already 
made extensive researches in Mexico. He will hold office for 
one year, and will be aided by Professor Franz Boas, of Columbia, 
during his presence in Mexico as professor of anthropology at the 
National University. Two appointments to fellowships have 
been made, Dr. Werner Von Harchelmann by Prussia, and Miss 
Isabel Ranives Castaneda by Columbia University. 

All the explorations and studies of the school are to be subject 
to the laws of the country in which the work is undertaken, and 
all objects found in investigations or explorations will become 
the property of the national museum of the country in which 
the studies are carried out. In case similar specimens of the 
same kind of object are discovered, duplicates will be given to the 
patrons who supply the necessary funds for the exploration. 
Most of the explorations will be conducted in the rich fields of 
Mexico, and the government of that country has already given 
the necessary authorization for the investigations which will 
soon be begun and are certain to produce interesting and valu- 
able results.—Science. 
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RESEARCH WORK IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


The long-continued research work of Prof. George A. Reisner, 
in Egypt and Palestine, has been terminated with the return of 
the explorer to his post on the Harvard faculty. Prof. Reisner 
has arrived in Cambridge, and resumed his work of instruction. 
For eleven years Dr. Reisner has been carrying on excavations 
in Egypt for the University of California, Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, Harvard University and the Egyptian Government. 
His discoveries have thrown much light on the history of this 
ancient country. Among the treasures discovered by him at 
the Pyramids is one of the greatest masterpieces of Egyptian 
sculpture ever found. It is now in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, which also has in its possession four other masterpieces 
from the same excavations. 

The collections of portrait statues in the Boston Museum con- 
stitutes the only known group of royal family statue portraits 
in ancient Egypt. There the faces of Mycerinas, his queen, and 
his son, Shepses Kaf, are shown. The museum has received 
hundreds of alabaster vases and other important objects of early 
Egyptian history. The work in Egypt has been carried on 
largely during the winter months. During the hot summer 
months and for a considerable part of the year 1908 Prof. Reisner 
carried on excavations in Palestine in the region of Samaria, 
the ancient Hebrew capital city. This work was undertaken 
in behalf of the Semitic Museum of Harvard. The discoveries 
made there exceed in interest and importance the work of any 
previous excavations. The first of these discoveries was the 
palace of Omri and his son Ahab, with enlargements by a later 
king. The masonry of the Ahab palace in its massiveness, 
fineness of workmanship and security of construction gives an 
entirely new conception of the attainments of the early Hebrew 


_ architects. The second discovery may be called epoch-making. 


About a hundred fragments of pottery with Hebrew inscriptions 
written in ink constitute the earliest Hebrew inscriptions ever 
found. 

The five thousand small objects of archzological interest 
entered on the books of the expedition have all been sent to the 
Constantinople Museum as demanded by Turkish law, but it is 
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hoped that the Turkish Government will present to the university 
a portion of the objects. The expenses of this Palestinian work 
have been defrayed by Jacob H. Schiff, who was also the founder 
of the Semitic Museum at Harvard. Although Prof. Reisner 
has returned to this country, the work in Egypt is being con- 
tinued during the present winter at the pyramid of Zawiet el- 
Aryan under the direction of C. S. Fisher and Orick Bates, the 
former a student in the Harvard graduate school in 1908-09, 
and the latter a graduate of the college in the class of 1905. 
Prof. Reisner is keenly interested in the excavations in Palestine, 
and is making efforts to have this work continued.—Boston 
Transcript. 





HAVERFORD LIBRARY COLLECTION OF CUNEIFORM 
TABLETS OR DOCUMENTS FROM THE TEMPLE 
ARCHIVES OF TELLOH 


Edited by George A. Barton. Part II, 36 pp., 100 plates. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. 


To his volume of one hundred and seventeen documents from 
Telloh, published in 1905, Prof. Barton has now added a second 
volume, of ninety-four texts of the same period, and of the same 
general character. The texts all come from the Temple archives 
of the ancient city of Shirpurla or Lagash, the site of long-con- 
tinued excavations by the late Ernest de Sarzec, continued since 
the death of De Sarzec by Capt. Croz. In 1894, De Sarzec un- 
earthed an extensive archive at Telloh—the site of the ancient 
city—most of which was, however, stolen by the Arabs who dug 
there in his absence. Many of these tablets were thus scattered 
through dealers over the world. Haverford College obtained 
above four hundred; hundreds of them found their way to the 
British Museum, to Berlin, New York and elsewhere. Some 
seven hundred were recently purchased by the Harvard Semitic 
Museum, while the Louvre fortunately also procured a large pro- 
portion of the find. The tablets for the most part bear an official 
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character, representing the activity of the great central sanctu- 
ary at Shirpurla during the Ur dynasty (c. 2304 to 2188 B.C.). 
A considerable number of the texts in this, as in the former, 
volume are accounts of one form or the other, records of grain 
collected as rent, receipts, loans, and payments, lists of various 
kinds of material, wool for clothing, dates, oil, grain, flour, wheat, 
butter, cheese, goat’s hair, and oxen, as well as pay-rolls, inven- 
tories and bills of lading. 

The scope covered is thus extensive and embraces, in fact, 
the entire commercial activity of ancient Babylonia. Already 
in the days of the Ur dynasty, and even earlier, the temples in 
the large centres of the Euphrates Valley had become great 
business establishments. They had large holdings of land which 
they farmed out. They dealt in flocks of goats and sheep, they 
loaned money, they had storehouses for grain, and, in general, 
acted as commercial agents. Special officers had charge of the 
business affairs of the temples, which at certain periods occupied 
a position not unlike that of our national banks. All these 
various kinds of activity find an illustration in Prof. Barton’s 
collection of texts, the value of which is enhanced by his intro- 
ductory study of the material. He has added a translation of 
six of the texts, including a revised translation of the longest 
of all which was published in the first volume, and of an unusually 
fine specimen, belonging to Dr. Gould of Ithaca. He has suc- 
ceeded in clearing up some of the problems connected with the 
notation of numerals in the old Babylonian period, by showing 
conclusively that a certain combination of two signs, one for 
3,600 and the other indicating a multiple of 60, furnishes the 
large notation of 216,000. Multiplying this again by sixty, we 
get 12,960,000 which Aures regarded as the source of Plato’s 
famous mystic number. By the occurrence of such notations 
in actual measurements, their practical purpose is demonstrated, 
and it becomes evident that the mathematical tablets from the 
Temple School of Nippur furnishing large notations were like- 


. wise prepared from practical motives. There being nothing 


“mystical,” therefore, in such large numbers, it is a priori im- 
probable that there should be any connection with Plato’s 
number, which is mystical and speculative. Moreover, since 
Dr. Kugler, the distinguished astronomer and Assyriologist, 
has recently shown that Plato’s number is 10,000, the whole 
hypothesis of Aures falls to the ground. 
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Included in the tablets published by Dr. Barton are two of a 
peculiar baglike shape with two holes so perforated that the 
tablets could be suspended by a cord. The little bits of clay 
contain merely an indication of amounts of flour, the date, and 
the seal with the name of the scribe who wrote the document. 
Prof. Barton conjectures ingeniously that we have here the 
prototypes of our modern bills of lading. In this he is probably 
right, but whether these documents were intended to be hung 
about the neck of the shipper acting as agent is open to question. 
It is more likely that they were attached by means of cords to 
some other document setting forth perhaps some detailed instruc- 
tions or memoranda. Our author has some valuable remarks 
also about the agents or messengers who were employed by the 
temples and by individuals. He calls attention to the fact that 
in a group of tablets giving provision lists more than two-thirds 
of the designations of occupations added to the names on this 
class of tablets refer to messengers and to messengers’ assistants; 
and further proof that an elaborate messenger service existed 
in the old Babylonian period is furnished by the direct references 
in the texts that men in question came from such a city and went 
to such a city. This is merely one illustration of many showing 
how much new information regarding social and economic condi- 
tions thousands of years ago is to be gleaned from these tablets, 
despite the fact that so many of them are rather monotonous in 
character. 

The copies made by Prof. Barton are admirably clear and neat. 
In this respect the second volume shows a marked improvement 
over the first, in which, from the effort to follow too closely the 
ductus of the individual scribes, it was frequently difficult to 
determine what characters were meant. A scholar who edits 
texts is expected, of course, to have interpreted what he has 
copied, and it is part of his work to make the task of those who 
are to use his texts as easy as possible. Several scholars have 
recently protested against the tendency in copying cuneiform 
texts to imitate the idiosyncrasies of individual scribes, to note 
all shadings and variations from the normal shape of the signs 
in any period. We are glad to see that Dr. Barton has avoided 
this pitfall in his new volume.—The Nation. 































THE INDIA SOCIETY 


The object of the India Society is to promote the study and 
appreciation of Indian culture in its esthetic aspects. Politics 
are absolutely excluded from its scope. There is a growing 
feeling that in Indian sculpture, architecture, and painting, as 
well as in Indian literature and music, there is a vast unexplored 
field, the investigation of which will bring about a better under- 
standing of Indian ideals and aspirations, both in this country 
and in India. Of these, the great majority of European artists 
and students are at the present day totally ignorant. 

For many years past learned societies in France, with liberal 
aid from Government, have sent out expeditions for providing 
the National Museums of that country with examples and repro- 
ductions of ancient Indian sculpture, painting, and architectural 
works in the French possessions in the Far East. The Dutch 
museums have been similarly well provided with many splendid 
original specimens and reproductions of Indian sculpture in 
Java. The Prussian Government has also interested itself in 
the same subject, and has lately sanctioned a scheme for a great 
Asiatic Art Museum in Berlin. One of the first endeavors of 
the India Society would be to do everything in its power to pro- 
mote the acquisition by the authorities of our National and Pro- 
vincial Museums of works representing the best Indian art. 


The Society proposes to publish works showing the best ex- 
amples of Indian architecture, sculpture and painting, both 
ancient and modern, which will be issued free, or at low prices, 
to members of the Society. 

The Society also hopes to co-operate with all those who have 
it as their aim to keep alive the traditional arts and handicrafts 
still existing in India, and to assist in the development of Indian 
art education on native and traditional lines, and not in imita- 
tion of European ideals. To this end the Society would join 
hands with the Indian Society of Oriental Art in Calcutta, which 
has somewhat similar aims and has done excellent service in the 
last few years in supporting the promising modern revival of 
Indian painting originated by Mr. Abhinandro Nath Tagore and 
his pupils. 
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The Society will issue in the autumn a work by Dr. Coomara- 
swamy upon Indian drawings, containing numerous reproduc- 
tions of drawings, chiefly of the Moghul school, a copy of which 
will be sent free to every member of the Society. 


The yearly subscription has been fixed at one guinea, or 
twelve guineas for a life membership. 


The Executive Committee : T. W. Arnold; Mrs. Leighton 
Cleather; A. K. Coomaraswamy; Walter Crane; E. B. Havell; 
Mrs. Herringham; Paira Mall; T. W. Rolleston (Hon. Treasurer 
and Hon. Secretary pro tem); W. Rothenstein. 
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Peet’s Prehistoric America. 


I. THE MOUND BUILDERS, THEIR WORKS and RELICS, 
2d edition, 360 pages, 200 wood cuts, 50 full page plates and maps, 
price, $4.00. 

II. EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS and ANIMAL EFFIGIES, 

416 pp., 280 wood cuts, 35 maps and plates, price, $4.00. 

Ill. THE CLIFF DWELLERS and PUEBLOS, 
416 pp., 393 wood cuts, 108 full page plates, price, $4.00. 

IV. ANCIENT MONUMENTS and RUINED CITIES, 

Or the Beginnings of Architecture, 482 pp., 213 wood cuts, 75 plates, 
price, $4.50. 

V. MYTHS and SYMBOLS or ABORIGINAL RELIGIONS, 
460 pp., 166 wood cuts, 45 full page plates, price, $4.50. 





The books whose titles are given above constitute a complete series 
on Prehistoric America and are arranged in their geographical order; 
they may be said to cover the whole field. The information contained in 
the first two volumes has been drawn mainly from explorations in the 
field by the author and from the reports of explorers who have been 
employed by the Peabody Museum, the Ethnological Bureau, and the 
Smithsonian Institution. The work on the Cliff Dwellers contains a vast 
amount of information which cannot fail to be of interest to all readers. 
The work on Aboriginal Religions shows the great variety of religious sys- 
tems which prevailed on this continent in Prehistoric times. The systems 
seem to have varied according to the geographical surroundings as those 
which were rudest are found among the ice fields of the Far North; those 
which existed among the Plateaus of the West show the effect of moun- 
tain scenery; those prevalent in the Mississippi Valley show the effect 
of employments, such as hunting, fishing and agriculture, while those 
in Central America and Peru contained a vast amount of symbolism 
drawn from the worship of the sun, moon and nature powers. The book 
on Ancient Monuments and Ruined Cities treats mainly of the archi- 
tecture contained on this continent as compared with that which existed 
in various parts of the Old World. 

These volumes taken together give a most comprehensive view ot 
the different stages of progress which prevailed in America in Prehistoric 
times and bring out the wonderful analogies between this continent as 
it was when first discovered and the eastern continent in the earliest 
days of history. The picture which is drawn is a very striking one and 
will prove of great value to those who are interested in the development 
of the human race, whether in the Historic lands of the Far East, or in 
the Prehistoric works of this country. 


Address: THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 


STEPHEN D. Peet, Editor 
10 Lincoln Ave. 
Salem, Mass 











The Egyptian Book of the Dead. 


Edited with Introduction, a complete translation, and various chap- 
ters on its history, symbolism, etc. 
By DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


One large quarto volume, with 99 full-page illustrations from the 
Turin and the Louvre Papyri, and 25 designs representing the Egyptian 
gods. Price, $5.00. 

.G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

(Out of Print.) 


ANCIENT EGYPT. IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
DISCOVERIES. 


Historical, Pictorial and Descriptive. - 
By DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS and REV. C. M. COBERN, A.B., PH.D. 
With an introduction by 
REV. WM. COPLEY WINSLOW, D.D., LL.D. 


With nest one thousand illustrations, illustrating the most noted 
monuments of Upper and Lower Egypt, inscriptions, drawings, paintings, 
sculptures, wood carvings, dramatic and decorative arts, etc. One vol- 
ume, folio, pp. 401. Price, $15.00. 

(Out of Print.) 


HISTORY OF WALLINGFORD, CONN., FROM 
ITS SETTLEMENT IN 1670. 


With genealogies of 60 families. Sixteen steel plate portraits. 
By DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 
Octavo: pp. 962. Price, $5.00. 


Every copy of the octavo edition has been sold, but a few copies 
remain of the large paper edition. Price, $10.00. 


THE SELF-CURE OF CONSUMPTION WITH- 
OUT MEDICINE. 


With a chapter on “The Prevention of Consumption and Other 


Diseases.” 
By DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 
This book is an exponent of the ‘‘fresh air cure,’’ combined with 
poet diet and exercise. Over 15,000 copies have been sold. New 
ork: E. B. Treat & Co., 241 West 23d St. p. 175; price, 75 cents. 


AN CHEAD LEABHAR GAEDHILGE. 


THE FIRST IRISH BOOK. 
Containing the elements of the modern Irish language, with con- 
versational exercise, pronunciation, and the use of Irish idioms. 
By DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 
Dr. Davis has for many years been a student of the Celtic languages— 
Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Manx, Cornish and Breton. In this book he has 
iven all of the essentials, and when it is mastered by the student he will 
able to read and converse correctly in Gaelic. 
(Nearly ready.) 














